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able description (pp. 66-72) of the still earlier and more primitive culture of the first coast 
dwellers. As the book was written before Spinden had published anything on the Archaic 
Type, there is no hint of the real significance of these very early people. Dr. Wiesse makes 
the important suggestion that there was not only contact but strife between the earliest 
folk and the more advanced Chimu and Nasca successors, a suggestion vividly supported 
by the vase paintings of the Chimus, in which battle scenes between well-armed and un- 
armed warriors are frequent. 

Further, Dr. Wiesse gives a succinct and valuable outline of the chief features and 
problems of the Tiahuanaco culture. The chronological aspect of the discussion merits 
special commendation for its reasonableness; especially important in this connection is 
what Dr. Wiesse says (pp. 93, 94) of Llojepaya, a group of ruins on the present margin of 
Lake Titicaca. These ruins are in the same style as those of Tiahuanaco, and they prove 
that the Lake did not reach to Tiahuanaco at the time the two sites were occupied. This 
is an effective rebuttal of Posnansky's pretensions that Tiahuanaco was a port. A full, 
perhaps unnecessarily full, discussion of the long-since discredited conjectures of Angrand 
as to the possible Toltec origin of the builders of Tiahuanaco is given and a very full and 
valuable account of the god Huiraccocha (pp. 104-121). This is followed by a helpful and 
stimulating description (pp. 121-149) of conditions on the coast and in the highlands in 
the times immediately preceding the Inca period. 

Dr. Wiesse begins his account of the Inca period with an exposition of the sanest theories 
concerning the origin of the Incas. Following in the footsteps of Uhle, he concludes that 
the Incas were neither more nor less than a tribe who lived near Cuzco, who were descended 
from former subjects of the old Tiahuanaco empire and who gradually built up a new empire 
for themselves. Equally satisfactory and sound is the date chronology. There is an impor- 
tant account of the history of the growth of the Inca power. The division of the Inca period 
into a "feudal" and a "unified" epoch is suggestive, original, and convenient. The further 
division into "dynasties" may seem to some unnecessary and unwarranted. Following this 
is a wholly admirable summary of the component parts of the Inca dominion, enriched with 
many apt quotations from old chroniclers. Then, with the work of Saavedra, Belaunde, 
Cunow, and Uhle for a basis, Dr. Wiesse gives a reconstruction of the social organization of 
the Inca dominion. The book is brought to a close by an account of the physical and intel- 
lectual aspects of the Inca culture which, though brief, is exceedingly comprehensive and 
valuable. 

With the exception of a marked lack of care in the spelling of foreign proper names, the 
book is well documented, authorities in plenty being quoted. It is a pity that such errors 
as "Bourborug" for Bourbourg (p. 131), "Presort" for Prescott (p. 161), and "Wilson" for 
Winsor (p. 164) should be allowed to creep into bibliographical references otherwise so 
excellent. Despite the faults which have been noted, one may say without hesitation that 
the book should stand beside Beuchat; Joyce, and Markham on the anthropologist's work 
table. It is the best summary of Andean anthropology to be found. 

Philip Ainsworth Means 

Meteorology and Oceanography of the Atlantic 

Atlantischen Oceaan, Oceanographische en meteorologische waarnemingen 
in den, December, Januari, Februari, 1870-1914. With title in French : Observa- 
tions oceanographiques et meteorologiques dans l'Ocean Atlantique, Decembre, 
Janvier, Fevrier, 1870-1914. 24 maps, with accompanying text. Kon. Nederl. Mete- 
orol. Inst. [Publ. ) No. no. Seijffardt's Boekhandel, Amsterdam, [1918.] fi. 7.50. 
20 x 1 8 inches. 

There is a popular impression among teachers and students of meteorology that, the days 
of the sailing ship having largely passed, there is comparatively little interest or importance 
in the preparation and study of detailed charts and discussions of the meteorological condi- 
tions over the great ocean areas of the world. This is a highly mistaken point of view. While 
it is true that the fast passenger steamship is far less dependent upon weather conditions 
than is the sailing vessel, yet even the "ocean grayhound" has to meet and reckon with storms 
and ice and fog and is helped or hindered by the movements of ocean currents. Further- 
more, the bulk of the world's commerce is carried on the slow-going "tramp" steamer, where 
high speed is not sought, and where the success of the "tramp" as a paying proposition is 
largely dependent upon making use of every favorable weather condition and avoiding, as 
far as possible, adverse winds, currents, and other obstacles to navigation such as fogs and 
ice. Thus, although the picturesque sailing ship is truly becoming more and more of a 
rarity, ocean navigation needs today, as it always has needed, the best possible information 
which can be supplied regarding the meteorology of the "seven seas." 
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The oceanographical and meteorological work of the Meteorological Institute of the 
Netherlands is well known. The observations made on board of Dutch ships during 
seventy years past have already furnished the basis for the preparation of valuable charts 
and discussions. One of the most complete of these publications deals with the Guinea 
Current and bears the date 1904. Other publications, for the most part covering the 
period of sailing vessels, have today less general interest. With the passing of the years 
the number of observations has decidedly increased, and, in consequence, it has become 
possible to determine, with greater and greater accuracy, the values of the various meteoro- 
logical and oceanographical elements for the latitudes included between 50 N. and 
50° S. The conditions over the Indian Ocean having already been discussed (Publ. 
No. 104), the next step was a similar discussion for the two Atlantic Oceans. The Atlas 
now before us is the first section, covering the months December to February, and is to be 
followed by sections dealing with the remaining months. 

The observations dealt with were made mostly on Dutch vessels during the period 1870- 
1914, but data on winds and currents collected by the British Meteorological Office and the 
Deutsche Seewarte were also included for portions of the oceans where the observations 
made on Dutch vessels were few in number. The total number of observations employed 
was 1,562,463, covering currents, winds, pressure, air and surface water temperatures, and 
cloudiness. The reverse of several of the charts contains a discussion (in Dutch) of several 
matters which are of special concern to navigators, compiled by P. H. Galle, assistant 
director, who, with Dr. J. P. van der Stok, had oversight over the preparation of the Atlas. 

There are twenty-four charts in all. For each of the three months (December-February) 
we have the ocean currents; winds; isobars; isotherms for air and surface temperatures; 
sailing routes, storm tracks, fog and ice limits, and limits of the great wind belts. The fre- 
quency of directions of winds and currents is shown by "roses," the lengths of the different 
arrows indicating the percentages of frequency, while velocities, in nautical miles per hour 
for currents and on the Beaufort scale for winds, are shown -by the number of barbs. The 
generalized currents and winds are shown on special maps by means of simplified arrows 
indicating the prevailing directions and velocities. Those who, for purposes of general infor- 
mation, desire only the larger facts will be especially interested in the three charts at the end 
of the Atlas, which show the sailing routes, ice and fog limits, storm paths, and the general 
boundaries of the wind belts. 

R. DeC. Ward 

Industrial Suburbs 

G. R. Taylor. Satellite Cities: A Study of Industrial Suburbs, xviii and 333 pp.; 
maps, ills., index. (National Municipal League Series.) D. Appleton & Co., New 
York and London, 1915. $2.00. y}4 x 5 inches. 

The author in his title has reference to the subsidiary centers of industry which have 
sprung up in recent years in the suburbs of our great cities. The book is one of the National 
Municipal League Series and is a critical investigation of the opportunities which the 
"made-to-order" cities possess and of the idealism which the science of town planning is 
trying to express. In its detail, it is a study of various types of satellite cities, Pullman, 
Norwood, and Oakley near Cincinnati, St. Louis' East Side, Gary, and Fairfield near 
Birmingham, Ala. The conclusion is reached that the factory gains by a transfer of its 
plant from a civic center to a suburban site; and this can be the more readily believed 
because in most of the manufacturing centers of the United States this movement has 
taken place and is gaining in force. The city is also the gainer in the relief from congestion. 

The point of the book, however, is whether or not the people involved in the transfer 
are bettered or are exploited as industrial conveniences. Many cases of civic shortcomings 
on the part of the industrial leaders and the city authorities are instanced, and they lead 
one definitely to the conclusion that many of these satellite cities consider the problem 
of the laborer a secondary matter. In some cases the workman has found better living 
conditions; in more cases he is forced to commute or become the prey of building specu- 
lators. The problem of city planning is not solved — no attempt is made to point to a 
solution — but the book does in its clear presentation of the facts show the way definitely 
towards constructive progress. 

Robert M. Brown 



